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yolume of over 400 pages, to which will be given 
a Title Page and Index. ' te he 

Trams.—Price $2 per annum, if paid within the 
year—$2,50 will be charged if payment is de- 
layed beyond the year. ; 

In any town where we have not less than str 
subscribers, we will appoint an Agent who will 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription in grain 
or any kind of produce that is not liable to be 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transporta- 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth in said 
town. 

Any person who will obtain six sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a copy 
for his services, so long as they continue their 
subscription. ; 

Any paper will be discontinued at the request of 
a subscriber when all arrearages are paid, and 
if payment be made to an agent, for two num- 
bers more than have been received. 

All letters to insure attention must come free of 
postage, directed “to the publisher of the Maine 
Farmer, Hallowell.” 


THE FARMER. 























Good cider is a pleasant beverage, but poor, 
hard, sour cider, is unfit for man or beast to drink. 
The time for making this article draws nigh, and 
although the reforms which have taken place in 
regard to guzzling down intoxicating liquors, have 
\ssened the amount made very much indeed, yet 
we contend that what is made should be made well. 
We have been kindly favored by an English gen- 
tleman with the following process for making this 
article in his country, which will undoubtedly be 
followed with success in this. 

Do not take the apples off the trees ti]l they are 
fully ripe. Gather them in dry weather, and place 
them in heaps under cover. Leave them in those 
heaps till they sweat, or some of them are getting 
rotten, Then grind them. The pulp should be 
placed in clean tubs, and not pressed under two 
days at least. It should be turned once or twice 
during this time, both to prevent its heating and to 
imbibe air. When pressed, strain the liquor and 
put it into a vat,—a pipe or hogshead with one head 
out, and a cock about six inches from the bottom, is 
the proper vessel. ‘To each hogshead of liquor, 
puta wine glass and a half of sweet spirits of nitre. 
This is to check fermentation.’ When the cap or 
trust which rises to the top begins to crack or 
break, which will be in about twenty-four hours, 
nick it off into a clean vessel, and be very careful 
that none of the lees get into it. Place the bung 
very loosely in the cask, or, if it be inclined to 
York much, place a shingle over the bung with a 
‘all weight on it. If not,—it may be bunged 

n, leaving only a vent peg very loosely put in. 
In eight days from this it should be carefully racked 
of again, and in fifteen days racked off once more, 
‘nd then put into the cellar. Before each racking 
the vessel into which it is put should be well fumi- 
gated with sulphur, by plunging in burning matches, 





made of linen or paper dipped into melted brim- 
“ne, and sprinkled with Caraway and also Laven- | 


der seeds, if they can be procured, and some pow- 
dered alum. Means must be taken to keep the 
smoke in the vessels as long as possible, and to put 
in the cider while it is there. 

The vessels should also be well scalded with hot 
water, and then rinsed out with cold, before it is 
used, If a cask is tainted, the cider is lost. The 
great secret in making good cider is to stop thé 
fermentation as quickly as possible; and the above 
process does it most effectually. Cider may be 
colored, if it be desired, with burnt sugar, and it 
may also be made ‘to sparkle by putting a little 
powdered white rosin in the pulp or pomace while 
pressing. 





TUSCARORA PIGS, 


at his shop, near the Cotton Factory in that place. 
We examined some of his double Horse Powers, 
the other day, and were much pleased with the ease 
with which they were moved, and the thorough and 
substantial workmanship with whieh they were 
‘constructed. ‘They are on the endless chain 
| principle, with wooden lags or flooring for the 
horses to walk upon. ; 

A double Horse Power we believe can be had 
for $100. A Thrasher and the right is an addition- 
al expense. 


Mechanics’ Fair in Portland. 
Are the Mechanics im 4ifferent parts of the 
State preparing to turn out strong on the 24th, at 
the Fair which will take place in Portland at that 








A pair of bautiful pigs of this breed have been |time ? We hope they are, for surely they can and 


procured from the stock of A. B. Allen, Esq., of, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Mr. J, Glidden, of Winthrop. 
This breed is derived from judicious crosses by Mr. 
Allen. They are spotted, have straight backs— 
good hams—broad and deep chests, and a lively 
eye. 

They were quite young when they left Buffalo. 
and though a whole month on the way, they, togeth- 
er with a younger one of the Chinese breed, arrived 
in good health and condition. 

bi siecle 
STRUCTURE OF BARNS. 

The structure of Barns in this State, and indeed 
throughout New-England, is not so n.uch attended 
toas it ought to be. It is certainly one of the most 
important buildings upon the farm. Its position 
should be such as to insure convenience. Its plan 
should be such as to give every facility to the far- 
mer to arrange his cattle, tools, &c., in the most 
complete and proper order; but above all, they 
should be made warm. This is the grand failing in 
this section in regard to barns ; and we verily be- 
lieve it is a source of great annual Joss to the State. 
Every farmer knows, that in cold weather, his cat- 
tle require more food, and eat much more, than in 
warm weather. Now it would follow, as a matter 
of course, that the warmer the barn, the less food 
would be required. 

Is there a farmer in Maine who has a stone or a 
brick barn? We are aware that many farmers 
wonld say, we are not able,—the profits of our 
business will not allow it. In some instances this 
is the case. Butin very many cases a stone barn 
might be built, and then stone enough left to fence 
the farm in. The Dutchmen of Pennsylvania un- 
derstand the thing, when they build stone barns, 
even in a milder climate than ours, At any rate, 
whatever you build your barn of, make it as warm 
as you can. 





WHITMAN?’S HORSE POWER. 

Since the day when Lane’s Horse Power came 
into successful operation, various modifications of 
Horse powers have been introduced; all of them 
useful, and each one peculiar for some difference of 
structure or contrivance toremedy this or that dif- 
ficulty. ; 

Mr. L, Whitman, of Winthrop, has made im- 
provements in the Horse power, which he has se- 
cured, and which are coming into successful use. 


fea is largely engaged'in the manufacture of them 


ought to make a splendid exhibition of it. Many 
we find are holding back, and excusing themselves, 
because they have no new invention or improve- 
ment to carry. Now this is not right. ‘Fhe fair is 
not got up exclusively for the exhibition of new 
inventions. It is designed for the purpose of bring- 
ing the mechanics together, with the the produc- 
tions of their hands—exbibiting their indusiry and 
skill in their peculiar calling. An old invention— 
a coinmon implement, well made, or better made 
than ever, is just the thing to be carried there 
Let the world see what you can do. Don’t wait 
till you can think out some splendid new invention, 
which the world never saw before. 

Bring forward every thing that is useful and 
which you have made yourself, or was made at your 
shops, though the use of it has been known a thou- 
sand years. We hope the Mechanics of Kenne- 
bec will givea good account of theinselves there, 
for they can do it if they please; and not only 
Kennebec, but those of every County in the State, 
who can possibly get there. It will be the first 
Exhibition of the kind that has ever been held in 
Maine, and there are but few States that have held 
any. Pennsylvania, New-York and Massachusetts, 
we believe are the only States that have had Ex- 
hibitions of the kind, and we hope that our own 
State, in this her first attempt, will not be found 
| behind the others in any respect. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 














MAKING MANURE. 

Mr. Hoimes.—The manure heap is said to be 
the farmers mine. Itis truly the source of al) 
his treasures. Were it not for the wonderful econ- 
omies of nature in converting into vegetables and 
plants the offal, filth and decayed matter, which is 
constantly accumulating around us, the ground 
would be tardy in yielding a supply of its produc- 
tions for either man or beast.—The air would be 
filled with the pestilential vapor which heaps of 
filth thus collected would send forth, and disease 
and death would be the consequenee, But in the 
allwise operations of nature it is differently order- 
ed, and those most offensive substances are made 
not only useful but absolutely necessary for the 
use of man. But what I wasa going to say is that 
farmers are not sufficiently cautious to improve all 
the opportunities within their means to profit by 
this advantage bestowed upon them by dame na- 
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ture. There are many Somers, yes, & great por- | power to make it both honorable and useful. tle 

tion of the farmers in our state about whose prem- | should feel himself entitled to a portion of the cred- 

ises may be found the materials for large quantities, it or discredit of its success, and govern himself 

of the very best manure untouched and apparent- accordingly. A Mecuantc. 
_lyunnoticed. There are many farmers within my| Hallowell Sept. 1, 1838. 


knowledge who manage their pecuniary affairs to| MECHANICAL POWER. 
the exactness of half a cent--who woyld shrink | 
from the idea of seeing a crumb of bread or an after a long series of experiments, succeeded in a 
ounce of meat wasted in the house—who glean | plan of transferring mechanical power to any dis-, 
the field with care that not a. swaw of grain or | "Ce, thus enabling machinery to be erected in 


lock of hay be wasted, who are criminally sloven- ed to the immediate vicinity of. the power, Sup- 
ly and negligent in collecting the materials for ma- | pose the power to be water. This is made to| 
king manures which are every day being thrown ‘work by tmeans of a water wheel exhausting | 
from the house and in other ways accumulating a- | pumps, whieh draw owtthe air from an air tight: 

tube made of iron, or any material that will resist | 
round them. Thus leaving them upon the top of | 4, pressyre externally of 15 Ibe. to. the. equare | 
the ground not only to be wasted but to generate | inch, and be perfectly airtight, Isis clear that if 
unwholeseme gases which are the seeds of near- | the other end of the tube is connected with the | 


ly all the dise: vith whi teusperate man is| Slides of an engine, that one side of the piston in_ 
afflicted. eee FEE *| the engine would be exhausted of the air in it, and | 


. hy 3 Nes : | if the air is allowed to enter on the other side, it | 
Farmer B, was once guilty in this respect but i, evident, if the vacuum is. perfect, that there 
now he is a fit pattern of economy in this respect. | would be the pressure of 15. pounds to the square 
He is one of your close fisted snug men that never | inch on the area of the piston, As the vacuuin is, 
lost a cent in his life, and. supposed that he made | "ver complete, the pressure may be put at two 
. . : ‘thirds, or ten pounds, to. the square inch, The 
every thing count, until one day a fr iend called at | friction of air, &e. must also be taken into the ac- 
his house, and after walking round his premises count of loss of power, but experience shows that 
asked him how long he had lived there. “ ‘Ten | the whole combined is trifling, and the power ex- 
years” said B. lerted through the tube by. pheric pressure 


“ You have lost during that time two hundred | nearly equals the whole quantity generated. It is | 
ane clear that the original amount of power may be | 
dollars” said the other. / 


Impossible _ said B., 1 | kept whole, or divided into few or tnany branches, | 
never lost a.single dollar.” “I should said, perbaps, | and each taken to its separate engine, so that the | 
that you might hate made two hundred dollars aggregate, allowing for friction, does not exceed | 
more than you have made from this farm during | te Be hnarnement of poner obtained from the | 
: a “? eel, steam engine, &c. 
that time.” “How” inquired B, eargerly. By | “such is a condensed account ‘of this important | 
collecting yonder pile of old bones and the heap of invention, from a foreign Review ;. and the prin- | 
old ashes and rubbish, and saving all the soap | ciple as well as the value can be seen.at, a glance. | 
suds and other slops that go from the house, and | Abundance of water power exists in many places 


converting them into manure,” was the reply. B. where there are no conveniences for inillg or man- | 

particle of manure should be lost, and a short time | Hague has ereeted several extensive works on this | 
| of Rio Janeiro is worked in this, vgay, The ex-| 

i ig crops. ‘ R as 

fifty dollars.a year to hig crops. | Constantinople, is worked by a water power three | 

success, J. H. | milgs from the primasy power. Tadeed it.is one 
siret! distance. We think it an invention of great 
manufactugrer’s establislunents hereafier.— Genesee 


| ufactories, but by this. transfer of poyyer they can | 
since he told me that he had not the least doubt | 
| 
Let others try the experiments, and no reasona:.| fourths of a mile from the buildings; and in 
China, Aug. 28, 1838 , that nothing is wanting but air tight tubes of. the 
practical importance ; and believe that it will have 
Farmer, 











Mecuanics’ Fair. 
Mr. Hotmes. —The way in whieh the Mechan- 
ies* Fair can be made most usefirl and interesting, | 
is by having a specimen of the skill and industry 


of every mechanic in the the state for exhibition. | —- 
But when personsare asked whether they intend to, PROTECTION AGAINST HAIL STORMS. 


carry anything for exhibition at the fair,they will tell | By A. J. DowniNe 
you that évery article in their business is so com-_ The paragrele, or hail rod, appears to be_scarce- 


ae ' . ly known at present in this country. Hail storms 
poss h while to send | 'Y P ery: y- abr 
es or ted Oy wert while sene’ | are undoubtedly mueh less frequent here than in| 
them to the fair; as no intent could be excited | 


; the middle and south of Europe; bat, nevertheless, | 
thereby. It is not expeeted that every article to | some districts of the United, States seem peculiarly | 
be exhibited will be of a kind that was never be- | liable to hail-storms in summer, and an account of | 
fore seen although new inventions and new con- | = aaa ‘at regeaet a ee ae of 
; : aight > 3 Be eta the | Lurope to, guard against such evile will be aecep- 

structions of machincry will be desirable ; but the table to many of the readers’of this Magizine. 
greatest portions of the articles will probably be! ‘The paragrele, ve believe, was first invented by. 
_ the best specimens of articles already in use. Ana | M. Lapostolle, of Amiens. Se has, however, been 
it should be remembered, that although articles of| considerably improved by Professor rae a 
ol- 


aL ole ae aes | Tarbes, whom we quote for authority for the 

our profession become familiar to ourselves and > © a serie d 
perhaps many others, yet, they are not so to every | vt de ts na from Berneaud’s excellent Man, | 
one. There will not be a person present to whom | “To make the hail rod a rope of straw is the | 
every article, in all the various branches of me- | first thing necessary; it must be made. of ripe. 
chanics, will be familiar. Articles that may have | Wheat straw, soaked and twisted, plaited with three | 
ben ned fr goat it the enon of tn Sneath ee ea 
where we live, may be entirely new, to a great | five feet bine and through the eentre there’ must 
pection of the inhabitants of the eastera or west- run. strong twine of tay yara: this cable.of: straw 
ern parts of it. Neither should any One, attempt | must be fastened attop, and bottom.te a stake, of 
to excase himself on the ground of inability. The | the same length, solidly fixed in, the ground,, and 
exhibition to be made involves the reputation of) ten) ih no on’ The pee Pou it, of 4 “ie ct 
every mechanic in the state, and each one should fig hs wood, enitirely. cleared of", bark,“which makes 
feel that degree of interest in its, success. which | it liable to,fot. . The cable.is fastened, at each end, 
should excite him to expect himself to do allig his 


for the last five years has been cautious that not a |), erected where the best. situation offers. Mr. 
| plan both in Engiand and .elsewhere. “‘Bhe. Mint | 

that the suggestion made by hig friend had added : 
; | tensive gun-powder manufactory of the Sultan, at | 
ble doubt can exist, but they will meet with similar | Cheshire, England, thera is a’ large factory three | 
requisite strength, to transfer the power to any de- | 
a great influence inthe erection and location of 























by a wire of tin, or, what, is better, red copper, and 


John Hague, a civil engineer of London, has, | about a franc a piece, 


| more convenient places, than when it was confin- | have now, we-believe, been in 


jog on from year to" year in the 
sued,,without believing it 
1ed,.withoy ng é 


which I live on is one of the first settled + 7" 
town, and when it came i may ee venti 





| must be stretched tight, and 
tervals of every foot and a half wit in. 
The tin point at the top should be one 
| inch thick and eight inches long, 
| contact with the tow yarn, The hail 2” 
be about six hundred feet apart, and TOUS theo), 
‘most elevated points, sueh as the tops pee the 
of houses, or trunks of stout trees, The oofs 
(twenty cents,) and yet 
* Tete ha robo hy 
ese hail rods, so, simple in, their 
and easily obtained in every part of th eo’ 
; : USE Dearly two. 
years in France.and Switzerland. Map twenty 
districts ip both these countries, which fo 
fered severely from hai] storms, and jn whic if. 
crops and vineyards. were subject the 
to great destruction, are, since the snntally 
been generally adopted, protected almost bas 
against their desolating effects, The pi 
Society of Paris, some time since, with g ria 
dable. zeal, made extensive inquiries in all en, 4 
the Continent respecting the utility of thie in " 
ment, and the resuit, as exhibited . them, _ 
the,paragrele, in all districts liable to hal oe” 
to be an, invention truly invaluable, Publi 
periments, were made in such parts of the coun, 
as were most subject to hail showers, and ahi, 
those districts where paragreles had been 
were quite protected, neighboring districts bet 
arded by these hailrods, were, as before, inoch 
evasted. The Society, drawing their conclusions 
fram the. facts elicited by the various trials made 
in France, estimated that the annual Saving which 
would arise from a general adoption of the pun- 
grele, throughout that country, would not be jos 
than, five millions of dollars, 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as tp 
the method by which the paragrele produces its ¢f. 
fects. A commonly received theory, based on the 
supposition that hail is produced by a congelation 
of the drops of water, in very elevated strata of the 
atmosphere, is, that the hail rod, by attracting and 
detaining these vapors in a lower stratum than that 
in which freezing takes place, prevents its form- 
tion. But as hail storms are generally accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, an American writer has 
suggested that the paragrele acts by abstracting 
the superabundance of electricity from highly char- 
ged clouds. The formation of hail, according to 
this writer, takes place only when, by the sudden 
passage of the electric fluid through the cloud, 1 
portion of the water is decomposed, and retuwys 
into its original gaseous state, the heat abstracted 
(by the change from a liquid to an eriform state, 
from the neighboring particles (or clouds‘) is % 
great as to convert them into ice, when they de- 
scend in the form of hail. The decomposition o 
asingle cubic inch of water, according to the tt 
bles of Biot, will reduce the temperature of 5/4 
pounds of water from 72 degs. to 32 degs, the 
freezing point of Fahrenheit. The decomposition 
of water by thie electrie spark’ is now a well known 
fact, but the peculiar manner in which electricity 
acts upon the clouds, or the exact manner In which 
they must be situated, in order that hail shall be 
hitocel, does not yet appear to us to be clear) 
demonstrated. That, however, the electric fluid '* 
a neccessary agent in the production of hail . 
summer, we can gearcely doubt ; and the — 
the paragrele or hail rod appear so well mee 
that we.do not hesitate to recommend strong!) rt 
use of so valuable a, means of protection it 
parts of the Union liable to frequent or destm<t® 
hail storms.—.Magazine of Horticulture 

Newburgh, Ni Y., July 15, 1837. 


From. the Silk .Grower and, /Agri¢ul 
Mr. Cooxe, ! wish my brother farmers sate 

be a little more free to writ?. I think we ont ‘ 
of great use to each other if we yes de. 
cate our mode, of farming, as, agricy” poe 
most important of allarts, 1t,18 5a at ad, and the 
that the science of it is so much negiec! a. erfil 
progress of improvement is so slow. 0 I" 
is the force of habit, that ogy 4 devd con 
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Mock Auctions —These esis and disgrace of | 


the city, still carry on their infamous impositions, 
and people are found foolish enough to be taken 
in by them, notwithstanding the alinest daily ex- 
posures which are made of them. These gentry 


had, however, better look out. The Court of Ses- _ 


sions is not al present quite as easy an ordeal to 
pass through as it was formerly, A gang of Bur- 
ners whose mode of levying contributions on the 


public, is not one whit more dishonest or dishonor- | 


able thar the tricks practiced at mock auctions, 
were convicted in the Sessions a few days back, 
and one of thein was sentenced yesterday to five 
years in the State Prison, 

The last instance of burning at a mock auction 
occurred sug and the victim was Mr. David 
C. Bull of New Jersey. He went into the auction 
rooin and a single knife was put up just as he en- 
tered, for which he bid 18 cents, and the knife was 
knocked down to bim. He paid the money, re- 
ceived the knife, and was leaving the store, when 
the proprietor came up to him, and took hold of 
him by the arm and told him he must go into a 
back room with him. Mr. Bull accordingly went 
in, and,was then informed that instead of purcha- 
sing only one knife for 18 cents, he had purchased 
a box containing several knives and other small ar- 
ticles, which amounted to $37, Mr. Bull expres- 
sed his surprise, and declined taking them; but 
the auctioneer told him that if he did not instant- 
ly pay for them, he would send for an officer, and 
have him locked up. Mr. Bull not knowing well 
how to act, paid $26, being all the money he had a- 


bout him, and then got permission to go and get | 


the remainder; the auctioneer in the mean time 
keeping possession of the articles. After bein 
absent for ashort time, Mr. Bull returned and of- 
fered the auctioneer $5, to let him off from the 
purchase. But the auctioneer refused point biank, 
and Mr. Bull, finding be had no other resource, 
paid the balance, and then came to the Police of- 
fice and made an affidavit of the transaction, on 
which an indictment willbe grounded and seot 
before the next Grand Jury. As having the par- 
ties arrested and held to bail has hitherto produe- 
ed no beneficial result, the Magistrate thought it 
useless to do so on the present occasion until the 
Grand Jury pass upon the complaint.—V. Y. 
Jour. of Com. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
Jupee INGRAHAM PRESIDING. 


Mordecai Myer vs. Thomas Powell and others, 
proprietors of steamboat Highlander. 

This was an action to recover the value of a 
trunk aad its contents alledyed to have been placed 
in the defendants’ care as common carriers, and 
lost by them. 

Froin the evidence adduced, it appeared that in 
the mouth of November last, the plaintiff’s son 
came from Newburgh to this. city, in the steamboat 
Highlander, and brought the trunk in question a- 
long with him. 
night, and when the plaintiff’s son was leaving 
her, he asked the captain of the boat if he- could 
safely leave his trunk on board until morning. 
The captain told him he could, as there was a per- 
son to watch the goods on board, and the trunk 
was sccaranay left there. When the young man. 
called for it the ensuing morning, he found that it 
he been delivered to some person, on a fictitious 
order. 

The defence set up was, that the defendants 
were not liable as common carriers, and that the 
plaintiff was bound to take away his property on 
the arrival of the Boat. It was also shown that 
when the plaintiff first claimed for his loss, he on- 
ly nin it at #6C, whereas he now demanded 
$107. 

In answer to the last allegation, it was proved 
that when the plaintiff’s son had computed the val- 
ue of the property, he omitted to enumerate sever- 
al articles which were in the trunk, and had under- 
valued others. 

The Court charged the Jury that the proprietors 
of Steamboats are liable as epee ope ved 
the b aggage of passengers, an! are obliged to de- 
liver it’ at the place they ere bound to; and if it be 





The steamboat arrived here at | 
(to the Castle. The Castle isa large buildiog, with | F-1-S-T ; joins these four 
two small towers, and is built around a square | four, HARD-FIST, and the | 


MAINE FARMER 





able to the owners for it. In 
| goods, the rule is that the etor of vessels are 
bound to take care of them after the Boat arrives, 
“although the owners of the goods refuse to take 
them away. 
Commerce. 
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| EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 
CONTINUED, 
First part, Children from six to eight years of age. 

“ Conversations between the teacher and pupils, 
intended to exercise the powers of observation 
and expression. 

“ The teacher brings the chidren around him, 
and en them in familiar conversation with 
himself. He generally addresses them altogether, 
and they reply simultaneously ; but whenever nec- 
essary, he addreases an individual, and requires the 
individual to answeralone. He first directs their 
attention to the different objects in the school- 
room, their position, form, color, size, materials of 
which they are made, &c., and requires precise 
and accurate descriptions. He then requires 
them to notice the various objects that meet their 
eve in the way to their respective homes; and a 
description of these objects, and the circumstances 
uuder which they saw them, will form the subject 
of the next morning’s lesson. Then the house in 
which the walk, &c., will be the subject of the 
successive lessons ; and in this way for six months 
or a year, the children are taught to study things, 
to use their own powers of observation, and speak 
_with readiness and accuracy, before books are put 
into their hands at ell. A few specimens will 
make the nature and utility of this mode of teach- 


8 | ing perfectly obvious. 


“In a school in Berlin a boy has assigned him 
for a lesson, a description of the remarkable ob- 
jects in certain directions from the schoo] house, 
which is situated in Littl Cathedra) street. He 
proceeds as follows: ‘When I come out of the 
school-liouse into Little Cathedral street, and turn 
to the right, | soon pass on my left hand the Maria 


ata little distance, the beautiful statue of Frederick 


marble, and stands on a pedestal! of variegated mar- 
ble, and is fenced in with an iron railing. From 
here, I have on my right a small place, which is a 
continuation of the Parade Place; and atthe end 
of this, near the wall, [ see St. Peter’s Church, 
or the Wall street church, as it is sometimes call- 
ed. This church basa green yard before it, plan- 
ted with trees, which is called the Wall Church 
Yard. St. Peter’s Church is the oldest church in 
the city ; it has a little round tower, which looks 


green, because it is mostly covered with copper, 


which is made green by exposure to the weather. 
When I go out of the schvol-house to the lower 


part of Little Cathedral street by the Coal market, , thus, ' sive 
through Shoe street and Carriage street, J come | Then he proceeds in the same way with the Jette 


yard, which is called the Castle yard. In the Cas- 
tle there are two ehurches, and the King and his 
Ministers of Siate, and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and Consiztory of the Church, hold their 
meetings there. From the Coal market, I go 
through Shoe street to the Hay market, and ad- 
joining this.is the New Market, which was formed 
after St. Nicholas’ Church was burnt, which form- 
erly stood in that place. Betweenthe Hay market 
and the New market is the City Hall, where the 
officers and magistrates of the city hold their meet- 
ings. 

“If a garden is given toa class fora lessen, 
they are asked the size of the garden, its shape, 
which they may Graw ona slate with a peneil— 
whether there are trees it—what the different parts 
of a tree are—what parts grow in the spring, and 
what decay in autunw, and what remain through= 
‘out the winter—whether any of the trees. are 
' fruit trees—what fruits they bear—when they rip- 
/en—how they look and taste—whether the fruit 

be wholesome. or otherwise—whether it is prudent 
to eat much of it ;—what plants and roots there 









‘lost, except through inevitable accident, they are li- | 
| rd to a delivery of 


Verdict for the plaintiff, $100—V. Y. Jour. of 


place, the Gymnasium & the Anklam gate. When | the distinct understanding that the name of 4 let. 
[ come out of Little Cathedral street, I see on my | ter and the power of a letter, are two very differ- * 
left hand the White Parade Place, and within that, | ent things. 


the Great, King of Prussia. It is made of white |The letters are printed in large form on square 





are in the — and what use is 
—what flowers there are, and 
The teacher may then read mane ho? look, &e, 
the garden of Eden in the second description 
esis—sing a hymn. with th 
which is taken from the fruits ang 
taker and explained to them how ki 
autiful God is, who gives us such Deve 
plants and fruits, and such beautiful ‘ion 
our nourishment ard gratification, and 
“The external beavens also make an interee: 
lesson. The sky—its ap nee and aoe 
different times ; the elects one color, their a 
rying form and and movements ; the Bun, its va- 
ing and setting, its concealment by clouds, in 
and fertility 
of beig 


—- ee eee 6=6hhlhlUlUOCU ee C.. 


warming the earth and giving it life 
its great heat in summer, and the danger 
exposed to it unprotected ; the moon —its 
ance by night, full, gibbous, horned ; jts Occasion. « 
al absence from the heavens; the itthin. 
ing, difference among them, their number dle 
from us, &c. In this connection the teacher m - 
read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth Palme 
and other passages of scripture of that kind, sin” 
with them a hymn celebrating the glory of God 5 
the creation, and enforce the moral bearing of such 
contemplations by appropriate remarks, A very 
common lesson is, the family and family duties 
love to parents, love to brothers, and sisters—con. 
cluding with Sporceiey passages froin seripture 
and singing a family hymn. 
“2. Elements of Reading. 
“ After a suitable time spent in the exercises 
above described, the children proceed to learn the 
elements of reading. The first is to exercise tie 
organ of sound, tll they have perfect conunand of 
their vecal powers, and this after the previous dis. 
cipline in conversation and singing, is a task soon 
accomplished, They are then taught to utter dis. 
tinctly all the vowel sounds, The characters or 
letters renterrang these sounds are then shown 
and described to them till the form and power of 
each are distictly impressed upon their memories. 
The same process is then gone througli with re- 
gard to dipthongs and consonants. Last ot all, 
after having acquired a definite and _ distinct view 
of the different sounds, and of the formes of the 
letters whic h respectively represent these sounds, 


appear 


* 











they are taught the name of these letter, with 


“They are now prepared to commence reading. 


thi 
pla 
jle 
tint 


cards, the class stands up before a sort of rack, the 
teacher holds the cards in his hand, places one v)- 
on the rack, and a conversation of this kind pass 
between him and pupils; What letter is that? H. 
He places another on the rack— What letter 's 
that? A. I now put these two | ters a 
thus, (moving, the cards close tegether,) 1A— 
What sownd do these two letters signily? He. 
There is another letter —W hat letter is that ? (pot 
ting it on the rack.) R. 1 now put this third lever 
to the other two, thus, HAR--What sound do the 
three letter make? Har. There is another letter— 
What is it? D. I join this letter to the other three, 
HARD—What do they all make ? Hard. 


letters to the preceding 
rupils pronauuce, 
Hard-fist. Then with the letiers E avd D, ant 
Joins these two to ipenmmesding sigh a a 

ils pronounce Hard,fisted. In.this wa , 
sp to read words of any length—(for you mY 
easily add to the above, N-E-S-8, and wa 
Hardfistedness)—the longest as easily as.the' be 
est; and in fact they learn their letters 5 He 
learn to read words of one syllable aud of gto 
syllables, and to read in plain reading by. the en 
process.at the sane moment, After having ys 
completed a sentence, or several pore? at 
the cards and. rack, they, then procee’ 10 ling 
the same words and. sentences in, their spe 
noms i = : 

“3, Elements.of, Writings ; be 
“The pupils are first tanght the right position 

the arens and in writing, the proper seed Oh 
of holdimg the pen, S&e.5 avd are exere iy. 
those points till theix babits are formed corm T 
The different marks used in writing ar 0: 
hibited to then, from nos ae nor ‘ai 
line, to the most eo x figure. ble of 8 
of form and position which they are expable of 
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suming, 
slex figues are composed, are carefull described, | 
Piet the student is taught to imitate begin- | 
ning with the most simple, then the te parts | 
ot the complex, then the joining the several | 


aving acquired facility ia 
avveved to write with his ink and 
copy is written upon the black-boa 


per. 
; the paper 


is laid before each member of the class, and each | 
in his band awaitivg the word | ny timesa day 


his pen read 

it his acher. “ie the copy be the simple point, 
or line /, the teacher repeats the syllable one, one, 
slowly at first, and with gradually increasing speed, 
aud at each repetition of the sound, the pupils 
write. in this way they learn to make the mark 
poth correctly and rapidly. It the figure to be 
copied consist of two strokes (thus, 7, the teacher 
pronounces one two, one two, slowly at first, and 
then rapidly as before ; and the pupils make the 
frst mark, and then the second, at the sound of 
cach syllable as before. If the figure consist of 
three strokes, (thus, t,) the teacher pronounces 
one, two, three, and the pupils write as before. So 
when they come to make letters—the letter a has 
five strokes, thus, a. When that is the copy, the 
teacher says deliberately, one, two, three, four, five, 
aud at the sound of each syllable the different 
sirokes composing the letter are made; the 

of utterance is gradually accelerated, till finally 
the a is made very quickly, and at the same time 
neatly. By this method of teaching, a plain, neat 
and quick hand is easily acquired. 

“4, Elements of Number, or Arithmetic. 

“In this branch of instruction I saw no im- 
provements in the mode of teaching not already 
substantially introduced into the best schools of 
ourown country. I need not, therefore, enter into 
any details respecting them—excepting so far as to 
say thatthe student is taught to demonstrate and 
perfectly to understand the reason and nature of 
every rule before he uses it. 

“(See Arithmetices, by Colburn, Ray, Miss Bee- 
cher and others. 

T'o be continued. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE BUDGET OF 
AN EX-FARMER. 
NO. I. 


and the different parts of which the com-- 


sto a whole, with his pencil and slate. After 
this exerecise he is_ 
The | 





THE PROVIDENT FARMER. 


place. If the ploughing of a field has been com- | 
pleted, the plough is not jeft in the fence corner 
until it is needed some where else, but is brought 
home to the shelter of the barn, the workshop, or | 
tie wagon house. ‘The same care is exercised in 
elation to every thing he makes use of, in the vari- 
| operations of bis farm. In the spring he does 
ut depend upon his cattle for information which 
his fences have been blown or unridered dur- 
ig the storms of the winter. He does not wait 
the gathering in of his crop to learn whether 


| buckwheat batter just ready for baking. Her 
The provident farmer has a place for every | 
thing, and is anxious to keep every thing in its| 





ereare any pig holes through or under the fence | 

hich surrounds the mowing ground or cornfield. | 
Nelprovides every thing in its season,—he looks | 
Ker every thing,—and almost insensibly instils | 
vw same sort of habit in all that are about him.— | 
granary at the barn, the meal chest and meat 
atthe house are never quite empty, and his | 
ie has forgotton the day when she had not a ham 
the kitchen, or the means for cooking it at the 
ovl-pile, Sueh isa brief sketch of a provident 
‘her, gad a provident farmer's comforts. Now! 
‘ the reverse ;—~it is a sketch drawn from the 
‘tnd though he who sat forthe portrait is dead, | 
* hits left many a kindred spirit Lehbind aim. 


THE IMPROVIDENT FARMER, 


hany years back I resided im one of the neigh- 
ae counti joint 
fs Aiton on land adjoining the proper- 
“onfor.able house, a noble baru, a fertile farm | 
8 industrious, so. also were his household, 
; Tevery day and all day long something or 
., vas outof order and going wrong. If any 
is Nas broken, he had the wherewithall to mend 
. Just at the time of extremity always seemed 
. neni. If w staple .was needed, the work 
Ne ving heen in vain searched, a laborer fram 
Ugh or the harvest field, was seut for one to 





| hugh pot in bis arms,—and he viewed them with a 


|earthern vessel was broken hy the fall,—and-his 


improvident farmer. He had} generally to adopt a similar practice. His ex- 


|els of seed to the acre. The seed was then lightly 





the blacksmith’s shop,—and_ it not unfrequently | ploughed in with a small horse plough, after which 


happened that by the time of his return, some one 
would recollect that there was a half a dozen, 
stowed away over the kitchen mantle. If either 
of his horses had lost a shoe he was rarely taken 
to be shod until he had become lame. The pigs 
were not penned up until they bad wasted more 
corn than they were or their owner, nor 
until some of them had’been shot by his neighbors. 
It would be vain for me to attempt to tell how ma- 

the old f farmer was called from his 
regular labor, to drive the pigs or the cattle from 
the the grain, the corn, or the garden. All 
these out of door troubles were very vexatious and 
very expensive,—and then to crown the whole he 
was as improvident as respected the wants of his 
household as he was of his stock or his farm, His 
wood-pile was often exhausted , and his fences not 
unfrequently suffered for wt. Itwas a very rare 
occurrence for him to send grain to mill, until the 
last portion of flour had been consumed at home. 
This at certain seasons of the year, particularly in 
harvest time, when the streams were frequently 
low, occasioned them at times tobe fora day or 
two without any bread. 

‘This improvidence introduced the old man and 
his family into many di scrapes ; for their 
friends often called to visit them when there was 
neither bread nor flour on the premises. One af- 
ternoon a large company found them in this con- 
dition. The family received the visitors with 
great courtesy, and every thing was agreeable and | 
pleasant, until the females recollected it would 
soon be supper time. All was now consternation 
and perplexity. The old man was summoned and 
despatched to negotiate at the neighbering houses 
for provender. He was to beg or borrow ; cakes, 
bread—any preparation of flour—his distressed 
wife and daughter were willing to receive. 

His course led him to one of the neighbors, 
whose wife was a most noted housewife, an urtir- 
ing talker, and one of such boundless kindness, 
that she was ready at any hour of the day or night, 
without fee or reward, to visit the sick or the 
wounded. As it happened, the old woman had 
no bread to spare,—and feeling great sympathy 
with her female neighbors, she gave loose to that 
instrument which never grows dull by using, anc 
administered therewith a real chastisement on 
the bread hunter for not keeping his family 
better supplied with flour. But whilst in the 
midst of this infliction, she espied a nice pot of 


tongue came to a rest; she drew it forth, and her 
good nature triumphing even over a desire to scold, 
she teld the old man bis family were quite wel- 
come to it. He accepted the present with many 
thanks and rejoiced to think he had now obtained 
a panacea for all the trouble of bis household.— 
Grasping the treasure in his arms, he sallied forth, 
edeaned: salely through big gates and little gates, 
over bars and fences, until he at last sat astride of 
the topmost rai! of that which surrounded his 
dwelling. Here he rested himself, and whilst his 
countenace beamed with exultation and triumph, 
he looked as though he had never known sorrow. 
Suddenly the whole company of strangers, who 
had started fora ramble round the farm, turned 
the corner of the house and eame plump upon 
him. They stared with astonishment to see the 
old man perched up in this manner, grasping the 


bewildering consternation. His muscles relaxed, 
his arms could no longer retain their treasure, the 


imagined supper was spread in one great cake on 
the green grass, for the sun to bake and the pigs to 
eat at their leisure.—Farmers’ Cabinet. ([N. FE. 


Green Cornstatxs ror Fopper. The last, 
New-England Farmer contains a letter from Asa 
M. Holt, of East-Haddam, Conn., giving the result 
of an experiment, which should ihidnce the farmers 


ey eer which follows, was made two years ago, 
ut he states, in his introductory remarks, that he 
has been in the practice of sowing corn broad- 
cast, for the feeding of cattle in the summer. 
Experiment. On the 15th June, 1816, about six 
teen square rods of ground which had been well 
manured, and well ploughed, were sown broad- 
cast with horse-tooth corn, at the rate of four bush- 


the ground was harrowed and roll 

On the 10th of August following, we began to 
cut up the crop of cornstalks which grew on the 
above described ground. The crop which grew 
from the sixteen rods of nd before mentioned 
afforded forage for a horse from the 19th of Au- 
gust to the 8th of October, and also afforded the 
principal part of the food fora cow from the 5th 
of September to the 8th of October. Making fifty 
days keeping for the horse and 33 for the cow. 

On the 5th of September, when this corn was 
from five to eight feet high, but had not eared or 
tasseled out, the produce of one square rod was cut 
up, and while green it weighed three hundred and 
seventy five pounds, This was at the rate of thirty 
tons to the acre. This three hundred and seventy 
five pounds, which was cut from one square rod of 
grain, was dried, and on the’27th of October, 1836, 
it weighed eighty-six and a quarter pounds, which 
is at the rate of 13,800 pounas, or six and nine- 
tenths tons to the acre. 

yeaa ys of eee com —s in ay way 
on nd, wou affo n e 
for Sascey tunes a paver tp or for ei ie horses. the 
same length of time. And we think such a crop 
of corn-stalks is far superior to any crop of guinea 
grass, or cow cab which we could reasonably 
expect to grow in this country. It is. proper to re- 
mark here, however, that in order to make the horse 
active and strong for business, a little. provender is 
very useful. 

While the horse was eating the cornstalks as be- 
fore mentioned, he was allowed two quarts of shel- 
led corn per day, and with this allowance he was 
more active and strong for business than when he 
had his two quarts of shelled corn, and as much 
good dry hay as he would eat. I may add, that 

ough cows eat the green cornstalks voraciously 
for two or three days, if kept wholly on the green 
stalks they are “> to cloyed, and afterwards 
not to eat as well. The stalks are not easily cured 
into good dry fodder. 

The advantages of sowing the horse-tooth corn, 
instead of some of the smaller sorts, are, the horse- 
tooth corn being a taller kind, makes a much great- 
er amount of fodder. It is a later kind, and there-. 
fore keeps green, and in a fit condition to be fod- 
dered out much larger, than the earlier sorts. 

There is considerable difference in the sweetness 
of the stalks of different kinds of corn. And it 
might be worth the attention of Agricultural phi- 
losophers, to make experiments to decide, not only 
which kind of eornstalks yields the greatest num- 
ber of pounds to the acre, but also which yields 
the greatest amount of nourishment to the acre. 

For those who are apt to be short for summer 
pasture, ae in August and September, 
will not the cultivation of a patch of horse-tooth, 
corn, sown broadcast, be found to be a matter of 
considerable practical importance ? 





Preservation or Aprres.—-The following 
practical observations, contained in a letter from 
Noah Webster, Esq. bave been published in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Repository : 


“{t is the practice with some persons to pick 
apples in October, and first spread them on the 
floor of an upper room. This practice is said 
to render apples more durable, by drying them.— 
But I can affirm this to bea mistake. howled, af- 
ter remaining on trees as long as safety from the 
frost will admit, should be taken directly from trees 
to clese casks, and kept dry and coo} as possible. 
If suffered to lie on the floor for weeks, they with- 
er and lose their flavor, without acquiring en _ad- 
ditional durability. The best mode of preser¥Ving 
apples for spring use, 1 have found to be the put- 
ting of them in dry sand as soon as picked. For 
this purpose, dry sand in the heat of summer, and 
late in October put down the apples in layers, with 
a covering of sand upon each layer. The singu- 
lar advantages of this mode of treatment are these: 
Ist. The sand keeps the apples from the air, 
which is essential to their preservation, 2d. The 
sand checks the evaporation of the apples, thus 
preserving in them their full flavor; atthe same 
time, any moisture yielded by the apples (and some 
there will be) is absorbed by the sand, so that the 
ae are kept dry, and all mustiness is prevented. 

y pippins, in May and June, are as fresh as when 
first picked ; even the ends of the stem look as if 





just seperated from the twig, 
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Summary 








FOREIGN. 


from Canada to the Western States. 


’ 


ged in its inquiries, preparatory to measures for the | 
emancipation of the slaves in her West India Col- 
onies. 

King Otho finds the throne of Greece a very | 
comfortless station. His own sense of propriety 
cannot be very acute, as he lately undertook to de- 
fend his minister of war from a charge of gross | 
bribery and corruption in the sale of commissions, 
by pleading that when he is drunk, he will sign any | 
thing that is placed before him. 


The President of Mexico, in his address to the | 
National Congress at the close of its late session, | 
speaks in very pacific terms of the relations ot that | 
republic with the United States. 


A conspiracy has been detected among the’! 
troops stationed in Havana, designed to wrest the 
government of Cuba from the Queen, and place it 
in the hands of Don Carlos. Eighty of the ninety 
leaders were seized and executed on the spot. The 
redellion was soon suppressed by the energetic 
measures of Gov. Espeleta. 


Only three of the sixteen Canadian rebels, late- 
ly condemned, are to be executed. The Ameri- 
cans are to be transported for life to some one of 
the British Colonies. A part are sent to the peni- 
tentiary for three years. 


Twenty-six children, between the ages of seven 
and seventeen, were drowned in a coal! pit at Silk- 
stone, Eng., during an inundation occasioned by a 
violent thunder storm. 


It is confidently expected that the Thames Tun- 
nel will soon be completed. 


Sismondi is engaged in writing a voluminous 
history of France. 


Hon. James Collingsworth, Chief Justice of Tex- 
as, has been found dead in the bay of Galveston, 
with marks which lead to the belief that he has 
been murdered. 








DOMESTIC. 

Inrenestine Festivar. A Literary Festival of | 

a highly interesting character, has lately been held | 
in Exeter N. H. The venerable Dr. Abbot, having 


‘and Algebra. While in some things we have made | 
SS | important advances on former ages, in others, it is 
to be feared, we have sadly deteriorated, On the 
There is said to be a rapid emigration going ON | subject of education, particularly, we feel satisfied 
‘that many of the fancied improvements of modern 
The government of France is diligently enga-' times are serious hindrances to the progress of 


sound learning.—One third of the present number 
of academies, with men at their head capable of 
giving them character, and of exerting a firm, sal- 
utary, parental influence, would be worth much 
more to the community than those we now pos- 
sess.— Me. Temp. Gazette, 





Never begin a thing until you have well consider- 
ed the end.—We find inthe St John Two-penny 
Magazine the following instructive story :— 

“As an Eastern Prince was riding with his 
courtiers, a beggar presented himself and offered, 
for a hundred pieces of gold, to give his Majesty a 
valuable piece of advice. The Kin commanded 
the sum to be presented to him, and received in 
return the maxim above mentioned. The courtiers 
were exceedingly indignant at what they consider- 
ed a barefaced imposition, and desired permission 
to chastise the beggar on the spot. But the King 
declared himslf well satisfied with his purchase, 
and ordered the sentence to be engraved on all his 
gold and silver plate. Some time after a conspira- 
cy was entered into for the purpose of destroying | 
the Prince; and, as he was at that time indis , 
his surgeon was bribed to dispatch him with a poi- 
soned lancet. Accordingly, on being called to 
bleed his Majesty, he prepared to accomplish his 
design ; but happening to cast his eyes on the sen- 
tence inscribed on the silver basin which an atten- 
dant held, he was seized with remorse, dropped the 
fatal instrument, and prostrating himself before his 
injured master, confessed his crime, and named 
the instigators of his horrid purpose. The King, 
turning to his courtiers, observed, ‘now I hope you 
will confess, that a piece of advice productive of so 
important a consequence was cheaply purchased at 
a hundred pieces of gold.’ 


$$$ 


ITEMS. 
Baltimore has been visited b : 
Two German emigrants were buried inant trade 
a building that was blown down, and tak Tuins of 


A colored man had both legs broken. ’!* “#4 


A destructive fire has been ine 3 
Jersey pines, and has passed one eat Rew 
square, occasioning great destruction of miley 


Sixty children died in Philad A 
complaint, during one week. elphia of summer 


A woman in Aurora, N. Y. } : 
ling into a well without a etirb, in eee by 
draw water in the evening. Her husband 
bed and slept all night without missing her. 


Major Graham, of the Engineer de 
: - : partment, ha, 

been engaged in selecting sites fi ification 
Calais. a: : oe Fortification in 

Elijah Brackett and his wife, married ¢i 
yy Cat from Lynn on the 3d of oe her 
not been heard from since. Her clothes wore lef 
in the chamber, and a note in his hand writi re 
questing that they might be given to her mother. : 


The statement given in our last, of the « inf. 
mous and inhuman conduct,” of the master of the 
Schooner Merchant, in relation to the Pulaski 
are happy to learn, proves a false report. 


A great mortality prevails among the cattle. jy 
the vicinity of Rochester, N. H.—T ey die sudden. 
ly, and almost immediately become putrid. Two 
men were badly poisoned from aftempting to skis 
them. 


The difficulties existing between the United 
States and Mexico, have been referred for arbitration 
to the friendly meditation of the King of Prussia 


It is stated that not less than 100,000 Indians hays 
died since the prevalence of the small pox among 
the tribes of the West. Some tribes have become 
almost extinct. 


to 
Went to 


A writer in the London Lancet has published « 
series of calculations on the “ Influence of Mar- 
riage of Health and Life ;’’ founded on authentic 
statistical documents, from which he draws the 
conclusion that marriage contributes very remarka- 
bly to lengthen the duration of human life. lis 
tables show, that taking 100 married and unmarried 





How many disastrous events, how many heart- 
rending catastrophies would be avoided, were our 
undertakings well considered at the beginning! | 
were the probable consequences deliberately | 
weighed, and sage advice attended to! Rashness | 
is more peculiarly the vice of the young, and many | 
a lite is spent in misery and bitter repining, because | 
due deliberation was not used at its outset, and | 


| proper precautions were not taken to avoid the 


individuals, the number of those who live beyond 
the age of 45, is greater by 368 in the former clas 
than in the latter, 


The wife of Wm. Griffin of Cambridge, Wayne 
Co. recently presented her husband with three litt! 
Griffins at one birth. 


A fire broke out in Bangor, on Sunday morning, 
Aug. 19, consuming 2 shops, 3 stores, 1 dwelling 


for fifty years presided over the interests of the A- | rocks and quicksands which abound in the ocean | house, and 3 tenements in the “ Arcade” building, 


cademy in that place, has lately resigned his office, | 
when his numerous pupils convened from various 

parts of the country, to testify the veneration and | 
respect they felt forthe man, who had been the 
guide of their youthful studies, and who had doubt- 
less done much to form their characters for the el- 
evated stations, which many of them now occupy. 
On this occasion he had the pleasure of dining with 
about 300 of those, who, in successive years, uc 





ster, and Everett, and Saltonstall, and others, whom | 
their country has delighted to honor. A piece of 
plate was presented, and an address, in behalf of 
his fellow pupils, delivered by Mr. Webster, to 
which an affectionate reply was made by Dr. Abbot, 
which, however, his overpowered feelings would 
not permit him to deliver in person, but. was read 
by Gov. Everett. 

We cannot forbear contrasting for a moment | 
Exeter Acapemy, which for half a century has | 
received its character from the talents, sound schol- 
arship and industry of its venerated head, with the | 
mushroom establishments, which, under the name 
of academies, are scattered over the face of the 
country ; commonly under the care of fresh grad- 
uates, who resort to the business of instructing just 
lopg enough to provide the means of engaging in 
better business. Acapremy is a term that once 
commanded respect ; now it means merely a place, | 
where boys may go to school, and where they can, | 
if they choose, get a little smattering of Latin, Greek | 








| oud placing them, by meansof a diving beil, under 
enjoyed his instructions, among whom were Web- | i.e sides of the imbedded vessel, and exploding N 


seen broken by vehement applause, and but a few 
minutes after the explosion, boats approaced to 


of existence. 





An Unexamecep Enterprise has been lately 
undertaken, and with complete scccess, in the wa- 
ters of the Thames, not far from its mouth.—lIt 
was desired to dislodge the hull of a large -vessel 
which obstructed the navigation like dn immovea- 
ble rock. All efforts to start it had failed, till an | 
officer of engineers proposed the plan of filling | 
two enormous cylinders of lead with gunpowder | 





them, <A tube communicated at one end with the 
cylinders and contained a fuse to be lighted at the | 
other. ' 
‘Two attempts to put this design in execution 

failed, by a derangement of the apparatus, and one | 
sailor lost his life by and entanglement in the_ 
cords of the diving bell, which were constantly | 
agitated and displaced by the motions of the wa- | 
ter. But at last the preparations being all cor ple- | 
ted, 4,000 pounds of powder, with which the cyl- 

inders were filled, were ignited in the bed of the) 
river, to throw to the surtace the remnants ef the 
wreck. A mass of water, taking the form of-a 
dome of more. than eight hundred feet in circum- 
ferance, was urged into the uir to the height of 70 
feet, then a thick and black vapor broke forth, from 
the midst of which, as from a volcano, esca in 
every direction masts, planks, and beams, ‘The si- 
lence of astonishment which had seized upon the 
immense crowd upon each side of the river, was 





collect the fragments of the ship, which were, 
scattered upon the surface. No unfortunate acci- | 
dent interupted the success of this hazardous un- | 
dertaking.—Advertiser. 


sing letter from the Governor 


valued at over 12,000 dollars=but little of it insur 
ed. 


Thirteen out of the fifty-six signers of the dec 
laration of Independene reached t age of 60 year 
and upwards. Six of them passed the age of 
Average 86 years and 2 nonths. 


The North Carolinians are turning their alter 
tion to the manufacture of cotton yarn. Eleven 
factories are in operation, and eight more ae " 
progress. 


A cotton Factory has been burntin New Ipewie 
H. 


A careful nurse in Boston, dreaming Bee 
heard a child ery, arose in her sleep, fel! 20" 
stairs, and broke her collar bone. 


Commencement at Williams College took plact 
on the 15th ult.; Graduates twenty-five. 


A Savannah Editor thinks that unless the er 
ther relents and bursts into tears, the eotton 
will suffer severely. 

r a mis 


Five hundred dollars reward is offered ard 
of Georgia to os - 

the abolitionist,’’—it being diminetly rien 

that{the letter is not to be read by the fin ra hye 

being passages in it, that ought not to rs A aad 

lic eye.” ‘The money is to be paid from 

gia treasury. 

A fracas occurred on a we series, 
two opposing parties in ap Africa " roperl! 
York. ‘The- Chics interfered, and very prope” 
turned both parties out of doors. 


a 
Mr. Rush has arrived from London, ar bal 


cured the Sinithsonians Legacy, amounting 

a million of dollars. 
From a statement in a Philadelphia 

pears that the crops of every 


paper it ap 


kind in the easter 
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lvania and New Jersey will fall far 
rable , with the exception of hay, and 
of this there will be no second crop. Most of the 
middle states have sufferred severely by the 


draught. ' 

4 canal steam boat has been constructed in Eng- 
iand, and another, on aifferent sip re by Dr. 
Davidson of Sarat The at di se Ay be 
ver come is, to apply steam for the propelling of 
-anal boats without injuring the banks by the in- 
ereased action of the water. 


terspout occurred lately in a poad on Long 
By tt ost itself in the clouda above, which 


grew darker in their appearance till its close, ‘The 


pon 
es reported. 

A writer in Sillimans Journal, after a long series 
of experiments and observations, has come to the 
-onelusion that the month of June, when trees are 
n full folliage, is the best time for cutting ship tim- 
ber.—and of course all other timber—and that in 

roportion as we recede from that month will be its 
liability to decay. 

Among the latest speculations we see mentioned, 
«that of the Submarine Armor pang chartered 
iget month by the legislature of New York. Per- 
haps few would guess its character and objects 
from its title. Butit seemsa Capt. Wm. H. ‘Tay- 
ior, has invented an armor capable of resisting the 
pressure of 150 feet depth of water. A man may 
incase himself in this armor, go down that depth, 
sud do whatever needs to be done, being supplied 
with air for respiration, by means of tubes that ex- 
vend to the surface. The company above named 
was organized for the purpose of carrying on oper- 
ations with the above armor, and is said to be “ go- 
ing ahead bravely.’ Its capital is 200,000. [tis 
expected to be the means of raising a vast amount 
of property from the “ vasty deep,’ which would 
otherwise have remained dead capital. 


The editor of the Chronicle of the Church at 
New Haven has lost by fire a yaluable portion of 
bis library, and some. manuscript volumes of philol- 
ogy, Which were the resu!t of the labor of yeara. 

Aman caljing himself P. Angell, presented a 
check for $600 at the Phenix Bank, Hartford Conn. 
received: his money, started for New York, was 
overtaken, brought beck, and safely locked in Gaol 
by 6 o'clock the samy evening. 


Mr. Oliver F. Peabody, Jeweller, in New York, | 


has committed suicide by taking Jaudanum. 
a = ——==— 

The sick are all taking Goelick'’s Matchless Sana- 
uve, whieh is astonishing the world with its mighty 
victories over fearful -diseases. 


VEGETABLE SYRUP 


hI , 4 
For Femaes, en énciente, 

The most safe and effectugl remedy for lessening 
‘he pains and sufferings attendant on parturient wo- 
men, that has ever been discovered. 

When taken by Ladies two or three weeks.before 
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d was lowered about two inches ; at least so it, 


Insurance against Fire. 


GENEKAL MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE AT HALLOWELL. 


Experience has shown that Mutual Insurance fur 
nishes security against fire ata much less expense 
than it ean otherwise be effected. Under the reg 
ulations of the General Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company at Hallowell, the rates of insurance are 
about the same as in other fire insurance companies. 
The amount of premium is to be paid in on receiv- 
ing the Policy, and a conditional note given for five 
times the amount of premium, subject to be called 
for in part or in whole when losses shall oceur be- 
yond the aggregate of cash funds in the possession 
of the Treasurer. Nothing is charged to the per- 
son innsred for the Policy, and he is in no event 
liable beyond the amount of his note. Should the 
losses during the year not exceed the cash funde, 
the deposite note is to be given up to the insured 
when his policy expires, and the money in the 
Treasury, after deducting losses and incidental ex- 
penses, is divided amongst the insured in proportion 
to the amount of premium each paid. For instance, 
during the year ending in March last, there having 
been no losses, a dividend was declared of eighty- 
five cents on a dollar of the money which had beea 
paid in on existing policies; and each person whose 
term of insurance expires within a year from that 
time is entitled to receive back that proportion 
(namely, 85 per cent.). of the money he paid in 
when he received his Policy. His insurance may 
then be renewed, or not, at his option. 

From the experience of other mutual insurance 
companies established on similar principies, and 
which have divided on an average for many years 
67 cents on a dollar annually, it is. estimated that 
the expense of insurance in. these institutions is 
about one third the cost in other companies. 

Orricers.—Brnsamin Wa.ks, President. Will- 
iams Emmons, Thomas B. Brooks, Isaac Smith, 
Alfred B. Morton, Andrew Masters, Leverett Lord, 
Ebenezer Freeman, Justin E. Smith, Rodney G. 
Lincoln, Directors. Henry K. Baker, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Applications for insurance may be made to the 
Secretary at Hallowell, or to any one of the fallow- 
ing Agents :— 

Joseph Baker, Augusta. 

Benjamin Coolidge, Wayne. 
Samuel, Page, Jr., Readfield. 
Josiah Perham, Jr., Wilton. 
Hiram Morrison, Industry. 

Other Agents will be appointed hereafter. 

H. K. BAKER, Secretary. 

Hallowell, July 20, 1838. Weopl2t 





Houschold Utensils. 


tron bound Wash Tubs. Wooden bound do. do. 
Keelers. Churns. Hard Pine Milk Pails. Paint- 
ed do. do. Wash Boards. Chopping Trays. Glass 
Lanterns. Do. Lamps. — Brass Kettles. ' Hang 
Fry Pans. Long Handled do, Fancy Bellowsf 
Common do. Brass head Fancy Dogs. Grid Irons, 
Sad Irons. ‘Together with a general assortment. 0, 





‘onfinement, it relieves the mother of at least one 
ualf the pain and suffering usually experienced .on | 
(h83e occasions. ¢ 

The most delicate female, may use it without the 
east fear of injury to herself or offspring. 

This medicine has been prepared by the proprie- 
‘or for three or four years.;—It hag been used by 
many Ladies, and in no instance has it been known | 
‘0 fail of affording the relief for, which is recom- | 
mended. He now offers it under a full conviction | 
°! its utility, and is willing to submit it to the, pub- 
cto be approved or rejected upon, its own merits. | 

Directions for using it, &c., are briefiy stated ina | 
nall pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in | 
Which are certificates from Physicians, who have 
Prescribed it, and other. Gentlemen whose Wives 
‘ave used it, : 
cuneate prepared by S.. PAGE, Druggist, 

1 well, Me. to whom orders may be adderssed. 
leis also for sale by J..E. Ladd, Druggist, Augus- 
i A. Carter, Druggist, Portland: J. W. Bates, 
br adgewoek ; Doct..J. A. Berry, Saco; Geo. W, 

olden, Druggist, Bangor. 


Has on had a, PEL KER 
, son hand a large and extensive assortment o 
reaitcloths, Cassineatens® Camblets. Velvets. and 
ee Also, a large reek of ready made 
ae Garments cut and made in a genteel 
fashionable style, and warranted to fit. © 
A. entlemen wishing to parchase for cash will 
ain their advantage to caltat this establishment. 








Crockery Ware, For sale by R. G, LINCOLN. 
Also, Patent Spinning Wheels. Pi 
Hallowell, June 23d, 1838. 


PAUL STICKNEY 


Has just received, in addition to his, former stock 
of BOOTS & SHOES, 1000 pairs of Ladies’ Kid 
Suppers, of vatious qualities, which will be sold 
unusually low for Cash.—Also, Walker's No. 10 








NOTICE, 
STATE OF MAINE. 


Treasury Orrice, 
: Aveusta August 27, 1838. 


I hereby give notice, that all the Notes for Boun- 
ty on Wheat, &c., held by the several towns 
against the State, ue dace March 12, 1838, pay- 
able March 12, 1839, will be paid on presentation at 
this office. The Treasurers of the respective 
Towns may forward their notes ny mail or private 
conveyance, for which checks will be remitted as 
follows, viz: For the Counties of York, Cumber- 
land and Oxford, on Portland. 

For the Counties of Penobscot, Waldo, and Han- 
cock, on Bangor. 

For the Counties of Kennebec, Lincoln, and 
Somerset, on Augusta and Hallowell. 

For the County of Washington, on Calais. 

Further notice is hereby given, that all notes 
dated and payable as above, which have been dis- 
posed of by the Towns, and are now held by indi- 
viduals or corporations, will be paid in the month 
of October next of which notice will be given here- 
after. J. B. CAHOON, Treasurer. 


Notice to Farmers. _ 


The subscriber having lived in the State of New 
York and acquainted with their method of cradlin 
grain, has obtained a sample of their Cradles wit 
a late improvement, and has opened a shop at Kent's 
Hill, Readfield, for the manufacture of the same.— 
These Cradles are decidedly superior to any thing 
of the kind in the New England States, being ot 
simple and durable construction, and light and easy 
to work with. Those in want of the article can be 
supplied, and further information given, by calling 
on the subscriber at Kent's Hill, or at PRESCOTT 
& WOOD'S Hard Ware and Stove establishment, 
Hallowell. — ~ “ WM. H. WOODFORD. 

July 28, 1838. 5w25 


WOOL—WOOL. 
Cash will be paid by A. F. PALMER & Co, No. 








FLEECE WOOL, June 26, 1838.3w 
MILITARY GOODS. 


The subseriher keeps constantly on hand Milita- 
ry Goods of the first quality, which will be sold 
low. SULLIVAN KENDALL. 

Hallowell,. Ayg, 26, 1838. tf.f.c.2 


~ AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 


| The following Agricultural Tools may be obtain. 
'ed on reasonable terms at all times at R. G. LIN 
COLN’S Agricultural Ware House, Hallowell. 


Pravens, of.all sizes, }, Manufactured at 








sal Do. . Bide-Hul}, Worcester, 
a a by Ruggles, Nourse 
Drill Machings, of Seed & Mason > 


Sowers, , 

Provens, of all, sizes,—Flagg’s Pattern, to which 
was awarded the premium last year, by the Kenne- 
bec Ag. Society, 

Lamson’s Patent Scyke Snaiths. “Bogthby’s com, 
mon do. Cast Steel Hay forks. Do. do. Grain forks. 
Do. do. Manure forks. Do. do. Shovels. Ames’ 
Back Strapped do. Ames’ Spades. Cast Steel 





Hoes. Garden do. Plimton’s Steel Plated do. 


|Plimton’s Commondo. Steel Potatodo. Farwell’s 
Scythes, Kimball's do. Seythe Stones. Darly’s 


Rifles. Siekles. Grain Seives, &c. &c. 
Also, Woodford’s Improved New York Cradles. 


3, Kennebec Row, for a few thousand pounds of . 


thread—merocco, kid and binding skins, &c. &e. 





lallowellf, Feb'y.” 7, 1838, ° - 


| June 12,.1838. 44c19f 


WOOL! WOOL ! 





(> Porchasers are respectfully invited to, call | 
and examine for themselves. 


Hallowell, June 14, 1838. | 100,000 Ibs. Wool wanted, for which the highest . 





| Cash Price will be paid hy B, NASON, Agent of 
| Salisbury Manufacturing Co., or , 
Drvucermt & Arornecary, WM. NASON & Co. 
No. 4, Merchants’ Row, | Hallowell, June 13th. 44tf 
HALLOWELL : ‘mene - ~ 
bones satay for - an extensive dinaoetmnncst| DYE STUK FS. 
of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Surgical Instru-| Ff SCAMMON, Nv. 4, Merchants’ Row, has just 
ments, Paints, Oils, Dye Stuffs, &<. uf pater yt a large’ Stock rr Dye Wood and ye 
tuffs of very superior quality—among which are 
NEW BOOK, Logwood, Campeachy. bo. do. ound. Do. 
The. Young Ladies’ aid to usefulness. and happi | St. Domingo. Do. do. ground. Ground Camwood. 
ness, by Jason Wurirmay. . | “+ | Pustie. Do. Ground, Nicaragua. Redwood. Do. 
For Sale by GLAZIER, MASTERS §& SMITH.. und. Brazil Wood, ground. Extract Logwood. 
August 1, 1838. tah umeric. _— a Alum. Blue Vitriol. 
Aqua Fortis. Oil Vitriol. _Muriatic Acid. Cop- 
Hay---Hay. peras. Cudbear. French: Berries. Fig Blue. 
The subscriber wishes to, purchase Four Hund-| Grain,Tin, Bengal Indigo. Manillado. Madder. 
red Tons English Hay. A. H. HOWARD. | Nutgalls. Do. ground. Arnatto, &c. 
Hallowell, August 6, 1838. h allowell, August, 1838. 51 


F. SCAMMON, 
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The followiag lines are attributed to Sir John 
Malcolm, author of a history of Persia, and of the 
interesting “ Sketches" of the same country. 


** O that I had the wings of a dove, that I might flee 
away and be at rest.” 


So prayed the Psalmist, to be free 
rom mortal bonds and earthly thrall ; 

And such, or soon or late shall be 

Full oft the heart-breathed prayer of all ; 
And we, when life's last sands we rove, 

With faltering foot and aching breast, 
Shall sigh for wings that waft the dove, 

To flee away, and be at rest. 


While hearts are young and hopes are high, 
A fairy dream, doth ‘ite appear ; 
Its sights are beauty to the eye, 
Its sounds are music to the ear ; 
But soon it glides to youth, to age ; 
And of its joys no mpre possessed, 
We, like the captives of a cage, 
Would flee away to be at rest. 


Is ours fair woman's angel smile, 

All bright and beautiful as day ? 
So of her cheek and eye the while, 

Time steals the rose and dims the ray ; 
She wanders to the spirits’ land, 

And we, with speechless grief oppress’d, 
As o'er the faded form we stand, 

Would gladly share her place of rest. 


wis tar. the hills—beyond the sea— 

h ! for the pinions of a dove ; 

Oh ! for the morning’s wings to flee 
Away and be with them we love ; 

When all is fled that’s bright and fair, 
And life is but a wintry waste, 

This, this, at last must be our prayer, 
To flee away and be at rest, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 








AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


[The following sketch of the early struggles of 
the boy Bowprrcn with the disadvantages of for- 
tune, is abridged from the eulogy delivered by 
Daniel np oe White.) 

Soon afier removing to Mr. Ward’s store, he 
was favored with the friendship of the Hon. Na- 
than Reed, who then kept the apothecary’s shop 
in Salem. Mr. Reed, himself a lover of science, 
perceiving his insatiable thirst for knowledg, of- 
fered him free use of his books, amoug which 
were a number of valuable works in mathematics, 
astronomy & natural philosophy. This was a most 
welcome privilege, and he improved it to the full- 
est extent. He felt the abscence of scientific 
books, asa great impediment in the way of prose- 
cuting his beloved studies to his own satisfaction. 
Every thing which persevering industry and labor 
could do to remove this impediment, was done by 
him. He copied, in whole or in part, many of 
the volumes which he was able to borrow or con- 
sult, perhaps with the double view ‘of possessing 
the works, and fixing their contents more deep- 
ly in his mind. There are now in his library 
twelve folio, and fourteen quarto volumes of 
manuscripts, from hisown pen, including several 
volumes of original matter, written at a later peri- 
od. Noone, without actual inspection of these 
volumes, can form a just estimate of his prodigious 
labor and diligence in producing them. They ap- 
pear to me am the most astonishing monu- 
nfents of human industry, which I ever beheld. 


The first,in order of time, of these folio vol- |G 


umes, bears the date of 1787; when he was four- 
teen years-old, and contains a long treatise on alge- 
bra, another on , and a third upon con- 
ie sections, This was the year in which he stud- 
ied algebra, aud he had no other way of owning 
the book but by transcribing it. _T'wo other folio 
volumes, the first and second of those which he 
denominated commonplace books, comprise to- 
gether over twenty-three hundred pages, each 
page containing about fifty lines, written in his 
neat and close manner. 

t how, it will naturally be asked, could any 
young man, situated as Mr. Bowditch was, find 
time forthe successful prosecution of such pro- 
found mathematical and philosophical studies and 
labors? He passed his days in a merchant's store, 
ordinarily engaged in business from morning till 
night, and exposed to all the temptations and 


diversions, which usually beset young men in a 


=| populous place. How then could he find time 


for accomplishing such incredible undertakings ? 
The answer ought to be given distinctly and fully, 
for itpresents his example in a most inent 
view, for the admiration and pas tion of all 
young men, who are capable of cate 76 ARIE 
cle of” his spirit To all appearance, certainly, he 
had no time for such undertakings —Most other 
versons, in his situation, would have had none, 
any would not have found time for half the bu- 
siness which he performed, and some would have 
found no time for any thing useful. It depends 
very much upon our own determination and reso- 
lution, how far time shall be truly time to us, or 
mere duration. Mr. Bowditch was determined 
to make it, if possible, more than time to him. 
He had the sagacity and industry to create time for 
himself, and to redouble its value, by his manner 
of using it. He rescued the bright vere hours 
from the grasp of sleep and indolence, devo- 
ted them te those abstruse researches, which re- 
quired uninterrupted leisure, and the renewed vig- 
or of his faculties. He guarded the ca'in hours of 
evening from the intrusions of frivolity, ard se- 
cured them fer his own noble purposes, He gath- 
ered up the broken fragments of time, which ev- 
ery day scattered around him, and made them 
more productive of knowledge to his mind, than 
the entire day was to others. Public holidays, ev- 
en, were given to study, or rather, such days were 
no holidays to him, withoutstudy. Not a moment 
of his time was wasted upon selfish indulgencies, 
or artificial excitements of any kind. Narcotic 
fumes never mingled with the atmosphere which 
he chose tu breathe. Idle companions, and loun- 
ging resorts, had no allurements for him. As for 
dissipation and vice, they fled from his presence. 
His perfect simplicity and temperance, in all 
things, demanded no sacrifice of time for his per- 
sonal wants or gratifications. His habits of life 
were formed with a view to the economy of time, 
as well as the promotion of health and intellectu- 
al vigor. Avoiding fashionable and general socie- 
ty, he enjoyed that free intercourse of friends and 
relatives, which is the appropriate sphere of 
our social duties, and which refreshed his spirits, 
while it gratified his affections. The discharge of 
his social duties, intermingled With exercise, was 
always to him a source of enlivening and delight- 
ful recreation, The precioys hours which he thus 
gained, were multiplied by his intense applica- 
tion and diligence. Whatever engaged his atten- 
tion, to that ke gave his whole soul, and with an 
ardor and steadfastness which overcame all diffi- 
culties, or turned them into advantages. 

Such was the manner, and snch were the 
means, by which young Bowditch was enabled to 
find time for the prodigious labors ot his mind 
and his pen, and for the wonderful acquisitions 
which he made in science and learning. Such 
was the magic, by which he converted his ship- 
chandlery store into a college, and gave hiyiself 
an education, worthy of the honorable diploma, 
which, a few years after, was conferred upon him 
by our most distinguished University ; an act of 
discriminating justice, which afforded him, at the 
time, as much delight as surprise, and which now 
effects still greater honor upon the University. 





INSANITY BROUGHT ON PERSONS IN THE WATER, 
FROM CANNON BEING FIRED OVER THEM. 


At an early hour on the morning of the fourth of 
July, two young men went into the river at Castie 
arden, to swim, and at the very moment they 
leaped into the water, a salute was fired from some 
heavy pieces of cannon which were contiguous. 
When the two young men leaped in they remained 
under water for some seconds, and on rising to the 
surface, were observed by some bystanders to act 
in so fantastic and extraordinary a manner; that it 
was evident somethiug of an unusual nature had 
occurred to them. A boat was therefore immedi- 
diate ym: nee and the two young men taken 
out water and brought to the when it 
was found that both of them had lost their senses, 
and so totally and entirely, as to be unable to give 
any explanation of how had been affected, or 
what sensation they felt at the moment... ‘Their in- 
sanity was not of a violent kind, but rather, what 
might be termed idiotic, or a total prostration of ev- 
ery intellectual attribute. 





n this melancholy condition they were conveyed 





home to their friends, and remaineg = 
same state for two days, at the ro bie 1D the 
of ~~ partially recovered his Aor One 
er still remains without an a 
SH ais smnrerienes nae: 
. result cannon . 
persons in the water, will ce fired 
extraordinary to any person who has, > ae 
experienced the almost terrific sensation ,.. boy, 


F 
£ 


swimmer has dived down, A gentleman wi... 

nessed the present occurrence, told ug pa an 
occasion he himself suffered a sort of e| ~ 
shock which almost deprived him momen.” 
his reason, from a common musket being fred : 
him, while he was under the water, “a, 


N. ¥. Journal of Commerc, 
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GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform the 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutten” sae 
the old stand, (near the foot of Wint TOp st 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps “pg 
large assortment of stone—consisting of the va, 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomas:,, 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &e. &e. 

He would only say to those individuals who Wish 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tom) ‘,, 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call a 
examine the chance of selecting among about | 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite equal to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICES) Wor. 
manship, after more than a dozen years’ eXpericuce 
—if he cannot give as good satiafoction Q8 at any 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he yj) 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for thei; 
trouble. ‘ His shop will readily be found by its open 
front, finished monuments, &e. in sight. “To com- 
rhoewe who unite to purchase any of the above, a 

iberal discount will be made. Chimney Pieces, 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.--All orders 
promptly attended ‘to; and all kinds of sculpture 
stone done at short notice. 

ALSO, His work may be found at Gardiner, 
Readfield Corner, Farmington Hill, and at Wilt 
Upper Mills. At each place a good lot of stock on 
hand, and all work in his line furnished. 

JOEL CLARK, J: 

Hallowell, Dee. 2, 1837. 43 


LOST. 

Strayed from the subscriber on the 14th inst. 
Brown Mare, rather small size, thick set, shor 
dock, small sprig tail, small mane and one whit 
hind foot. rots and puces, mixed gait ; spright!y 
traveler. Whoever will return her, or drop me 


line, shall be rewarded. * 
DANIEL McDUFFIE. 
Winthrop, Aug. 24th, 1838. Ja 
is BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 
Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them © 
without Bees. Price, with Bees ir them ete 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty do “ 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from tw 
to four swarms each, in two wy apartments 
each apartment contains two hives and ant, 
boxes; the whole house contains seventy-twe 1: 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that j# 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. 
Price of empty Bee Houses, with 4 farm 
fifteen dollars; Right without a house, for ae 4 
five dollars; Right for a good town for Ket) 
Bees, forty dollars ; “ves not 80 ree ie 
j i seive 1D 
Letters, post paid, wil rece NENEZER BEARD 
New Sharon, March, 1838. om». 


SHINGLE MILIS. 
The subscriber offers to the public, ot Mas, 
chines, patented by Mr. Cary of Brooke shen 
which he can safely say, are superior \0 | fern 
built in the New-England States; an¢ W" 
them to purchasers on short notice, re rebate 
and saws with them. All such as wis P 
will do well to call and Cea ARLES HALE 


Gardiner, Me., March 1, 1838. 
WANTED; oe 


A BOY; from fourteen to sixteen ye rea: 
used to work—and: of steady habits, as an App 
tice to the Stone Cutting DU OEL cL ARK, J 


Hallowell, Aug. 22, 1838. 
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